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for it. The life of Jane Addams and the experience of twenty years at 
Hull House points the way that each reformer and any group of reformers 
must travel by themselves. Social improvement and the realization of 
social ideals is a long, slow, intricate process of growth; of feeling after 
" good ways of doing things " ; of coming into touch with every element 
in the community both good and bad; of valuing every purposive energy, 
whether in immigrant or native-born; of identifying interests that appear 
antagonistic and reconciling ends that appear divergent. This is the social 
programme of the neighbor that Chicago is proud to call its " First Citizen." 



A Short History of Woman's Rights. By Eugene A. Hecker. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910. 

Whether we are by conviction of the elect or temperamentally " anti," 
we are settling down, boy and man, to a very solid interest in the " Woman 
Question." It has very evidently come to stay ; and though we are properly 
disgusted at the idea of our mothers and sisters walking in parades, we 
do not quite discard our sweetheart when she talks politics and we are 
becoming genuinely enthusiastic over college girls. With women voting 
in five States, and the prospect of suffrage in California at the next elec- 
tion, the patient American man has ceased to jeer and has taken sur- 
reptitiously to reading. A Short History of Woman's Bights, by a master 
in the Eoxbury Latin School, gives a brief, condensed, and admirably 
pointed survey of the status of women and the laws regarding marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, property, etc., from the days of Augustus to the 
present time. Especial reference is made to conditions in England and the 
United States. No man need blush to be found with it in his pocket. It 
is especially designed for the New Man — the man who has faith in the 
New Woman; and incidentally is an excellent little handbook of facts, 
dates, and general information on a subject that is perennially new and 
only intermittently old. 



Panama and the Canal To-day. By Forbes Lindsay. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., 1910. 

All mankind may love a lover, but its interest in the explorer and the 
adventurer is still more keen. For four hundred years the stage setting 
for some of the most daring acts of valor and romance has been the Spanish 
Main, the peaks of Darien, the Isthmus from Porto Bello to Panama. But 
the heroes who have occupied the center of the stage have greatly changed 
in character. From the days of Balboa, Drake, and Henry Morgan to the 
days of De Lesseps, Gorgas, and Goethals the popular idea of a conqueror 
has enlarged to include not only dominion over the naked savage and the 
defenseless town, but the impassable jungle, the land-sliding mountain 
range, and the fever-bearing mosquito. An obscure author of a Whimsical 
History of Mankind might find food for reflection in this changed attitude 
of hero worship and write an instructive chapter on the progress of civiliza- 
tion from the text, "What men have conquered in Panama." 

But whether we admit a sneaking fondness for the ancient buccaneers 
or an outright enthusiasm for the modern engineers (or both), Forbes 
Lindsay's Panama and the Canal To-day is good reading. The construction 
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and opening of the Panama Canal is the most important single event 
within the lifetime of every reader of these printed -words and is fraught 
with economic and political consequences the importance of which may not 
even be predicted. Most of us know something about the canal; all of us 
want to know more. And the very things we have wanted to know and 
have always meant to ask somebody about or look up in the World Al- 
manac Mr. Lindsay has told us. Part I, on " The Canal," gives an inter- 
esting history of the European occupation of the Isthmus and the early 
projects for a waterway between the oceans. In 1520 Charles I. of Spain 
ordered the first survey of the Isthmus to determine the best route for a 
canal. Since that time the " Dream of the Strait " has lured many men 
of many nations to hazard property and life in the Promethean attempt to 
turn continents into islands. The chapters on the various projects for 
building a ship-canal that followed the publication of Humboldt's Political 
Essay on New Spain, the construction of the railroad, the French enter- 
prise and its failure, the various American schemes finally culminating in 
the present undertaking, link "history" and "current events" in a tale 
of romance that starts our blood bounding and dims the glamour of much 
modern fiction. But for three chapters in the second part, on " The Coun- 
try," we register our undying obligation. Sandwiched in between an 
account of old Panama and the Panama of to-day is a translation of an 
account of Henry Morgan's famous raid on the Isthmus, ending with the 
Sack of Panama, written by one Esquemeling, a pirate and a member of 
the band. The accounts of the churches, the resources of the country, the 
happy hunting-ground of archfeologists among the ancient graves of the 
Chiriqui, are models for the library traveler who aims to bring local color 
to the stay-at-home reader. But we must confess that when we had come 
to the last page and absorbed our last impression we turned back and 
read once more about Henry Morgan ! 



The New Nationalism. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: The 
Outlook Company, 1911. 

A club of ten small boys ranging between the ages of nine and fourteen 
— Russian Jews by extraction and red-hot Americans by conviction — was 
organized some years ago in a City Settlement for the study of American 
heroes. A committee was appointed to draw up a constitution. After a 
single session it presented a document to the present reviewer for con- 
sideration, which for point and pith excelled any State papers or letters 
patent that previous experience or subsequent research have revealed. It 
read as follows : 

"Article I. This club is named the Teddy Roosevelt. 

Article II. Mustn't spit. 

Article III. Mustn't swear. 

Article IV. Mustn't lie." 

The public utterances of the American hero thus immortalized, which 
are collected in book form under the title The New Nationalism, recall 
vividly the mandatory nature of the last three articles. The American 
people in general, and Western Americans in particular, are adjured that 
they must be honest; they must be courageous, they must have common 



